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venerable mystery, which I have found in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere,
does not lurk in these arches and behind these pillars. The choir, no doubt,
is richer and more beautiful; but we did not enter it. I remember two tombs,
with recumbent figures on them, between the pillars that divide the nave from
the side aisles; and there are also mural monuments against the walls; one,
well executed, to an officer slain in the Peninsular war, representing him falling
from his horse; another by a young widow to her husband, with an inscription
of passionate grief, and a record of her purpose finally to sleep beside him.
He died in 1803. I did not see on the monument [4] any record of the con-
summation of her purpose; and so perhaps, she sleeps beside a second hus-
band. There are more antique memorials than these two, on the wall; and I
should have been Interested to examine them; but the service was now about to
begin in the choir; and, at the far-off end of the nave, the old verger waved
his hand to banish us from the Cathedral. At the same time, he moved towards
us, probably to say that he would show us the Cathedral after service; but
having little time, and being so moderately impressed with what I had already
seen, I took my departure, and so disappointed the old man of his expected
shilling or half-crown. The tomb of King John is somewhere in this Cathedral.

We renewed our rambles through the town, and passing the museum of
the Worcester Natural History Society, I yielded to Julian's wish to go in.
There are three days of the week, I believe, on which it is open to the public;
but this being one of the close [d] days, we were admitted on payment of a
shilling. It seemed a very good and well arranged collection in most depart-
ments of natural history; and Julian, who takes more interest in these mat-
ters than I do, was much delighted. We were left to examine the hall and
galleries quite at our leisure. Be[5]sides the specimens of beasts, birds, shells,
fishes, minerals, fossils, insects, and all other natural things, before the flood
and since, there was a stone bearing a Roman inscription, and various antiqui-
ties, coins, and medals; and likewise portraits, some of which were old and
curious.

Leaving the Museum, we walked down to the stone bridge over the Severn,
which is here the most considerable river I have seen in England, except, of
course, the Mersey and the Thames. A flight of steps leads from the bridge
down to a walk along the river-side; and this we followed, till we reached
the spot where an angler was catching chubs and dace, under the walls
of the bishop's palace, which here faces the river. It seems to be an old building,
but with modern repairs and improvements. The angler had pretty good
success while we were looking at him, drawing out two or three silvery fish,
and depositing them in his basket, which was already more than half full.
The Severn is not a transparent stream, and looks sluggish, but has really
movement enough to carry the angler's float along pretty fast. There were
two vessels of considerable size (that is, as large as small schooners) lying
at the bridge. [6] We now passed under an old stone archway, through a lane
that led us from the river-side up past the Cathedral, whence a gentleman